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EDITORIAL 


The past year has witnessed a sharp clash between those edu- 
cators, public-spirited citizens, and writers who, on the one hand, 
hold that education should play a leading réle in determining 
social policies and directing social processes and who, on the other 
hand, believe that education must follow the social order and 
remain a conservative force in carrying out social programs pro- 
vided for them. 

The first group would build its program out of the present, 
emphasizing the social sciences, and seek to discount past curric- 
ula and methods. They would revolutionize present programs 
and practices. They would seek to build a more adequate and 
just social order and build it through our schools. The second 
group would limit educational programs to the fundamentals 
and, in general, would look backward for subject matter and 
method. 

In the light of this clash of opposing opinions we should like 
to discover, if possible, the prospects of the one or the other pro- 
posal. Obviously, with the same body of educators we now have, 
unreconstructed in point of view, we will proceed about as in the 
past regardless of the wishes of those leaders who desire to over- 
throw our educational past and bring about a new day. There 
is little evidence, moreover, that the great body of teachers and 
school administrators are equipped for educational reconstruc- 
tion or deeply interested in effecting it. Their training, in so far 
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as techniques or methods are concerned, has been the kind that 
helps them to do effectively the sort of thing we have done for 
generations. Our great body of teachers, principals, and superin- 
tendents have acquired refined techniques of imparting a con- 
ventional school curriculum and of measuring the results of 
instruction in so far as the réle or the conventional curriculum 
is concerned. The educational progress of the present generation 
has been essentially in increased efficiency in learning material 
from books and testing the results of schoolroom learning. We 
have made little or no progress in the techniques for the devel- 
opment of personality or in methods that relate to a change in 
the social order. If we attempt the development of a program 
of educational reconstruction we shall have to start from scratch. 

The present situation, therefore, does not look hopeful for 
any immediate, radical change. We can, however, begin gradu- 
ally the development of a new educational program if we are 
willing to change our educational approach fundamentally, and 
if we are willing to assume, first, that the purpose of education 
is the development and enrichment of personality and more ef- 
fective social control; second, that these objectives are achieved 
through a variety of formal and informal agencies in the com- 
munity affecting ideals, attitudes, and points of view of the indi- 
vidual ; and third, that personalities can be directed in their devel- 
opment and the social order affected only through a complete 
understanding and integration of the educational forces affect- 
ing individual and social development. The school must effect the 
integration of all educational forces by a scientific research into 
social backgrounds and by an understanding of the whole child 
in his relationship to them. Ste. F, 














PERSONAL DIFFICULTIES OF PROSPECTIVE 
TEACHERS 


R. L. WAMPLER AND H. D. WELTE 


Teachers College of Connecticut, New Britain, Connecticut 


It is evident that there are many factors which may be quite as 
important in determining relative success or failure of prospec- 
tive teachers as mental ability and scholastic achievement. The 
problem of isolating these factors and of determining the rela- 
tive importance of each merits the consideration of educators 
everywhere. If we are to consider the whole student, we must 
be in a position to identify the negative as well as the positive 
factors which condition student performance. 

Brewer’ says, “In spite of the elaborate nature of our present 
school and college machinery, most educators would agree that 
the final purpose of it all is simply that students may learn to 
live better lives. Why then, do we not set up living and guidance 
therein as the curriculm, rather than the so-called standard sub- 
jects or fields of knowledge? Apparently our practice lags behind 
our purpose.” 

Bobbit,” in the course of his curriculum investigations, says, 
“All other things being equal, the things that are giving us 
trouble are the things which we are likely to talk about most.” 
Charters® also found that people do not always comprehend their 
duties because they are submerged in habit and difficulties are 
readily recognized because they require focusing of attention. 

Major contributions of educational psychology during the last 
decade have been in the field of educational and mental measure- 
ment. Studies of this type require no justification. It is equally 


‘John M. Brewer, Education as Guidance (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1932), 1X + 668 pages. 

* Franklin Bobbit, Curriculum Investigations, Educational Monograph No. 31, 
University of Chicago, p. 10. 

°W. W. Charters, “Activity Analysis andCurriculum Construction,” Journal of Edu- 
cational Research (May 1922), pp. 307-367. 
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important that educational sociology should match psychology’s 
contributions in the field of measuring educational products with 
companion contributions in the field of social adjustment. 

It is the purpose of this article to point out some of the vari- 
ous personal difficulties which are experienced by prospective 
teachers and to determine the relative significance of each difh- 
culty. The frequency with which each item is checked will be used 
as a basis for determining its extent. 

In a section of a larger study by one of the writers,* an effort 
was made to determine from a list of sixty personal difficulties 
those which were particularly troublesome. The first twenty 
items were concerned with health and personal appearance, the 
second twenty with social behavior, and the third twenty with 
work relations. Assuming that there is considerable overlapping 
of items in the three groups, it is significant to note differences 
among the three difficulty groups when studied collectively. 

These lists were submitted to 211 students at the State Normal 
School, New Britain, Connecticut, in October 1932. All of the 
students in this school are young women preparing to teach in 
elementary schools. Each student was asked to check those items 
which were recognized as personal difficulties. No names were 
signed, as it was felt that the anonymity would protect the more 
sensitive members and would encourage freedom of expression 
in general. In March 1933, the difficulty check lists were admin- 
istered to 108 freshmen who were admitted after the first study 
had been completed, and the results will be referred to as those 
of the “second group” or “1933 group.” The results are pre- 
sented in Table I which is read as follows: Item number one 
was checked by 6 students in the 1932 study and by 8 students 
in the second study; item number two was checked by 3 students 
in the 1932 study and by 12 students in the second study, etc. 


“Richard L. Wampler, Social Adjustment of Normal School Students. Unpublished 
Doctor’s Dissertation, New York University, 1932. 
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Difficulties such as lack of culture and education and not taking 
suggestions which were checked by only a very few may be diffi- 


Tasie I 
Personal Difficulties Experienced by Prospective Teachers 





1932 STUDY 1933 STUDY 

(211 CASES) (108 CAsEs) 
No. Times No. Times i 
NO. DIFFICULTY Checked Rank Checked Rank 
1. A physical handicap. . . . 6 48.5 8 49.0 
2. Being-free from B.O,.. . . 3 55:5 12 41.5 
3. Being judged by appearance . 28 19.0 30 18.0 
4. Being outofstyle. . . . . 2 58.0 12 41.5 
5. Getting attractive clothes . . 27 22.0 28 20.5 
6. Goingtoadentist. . . . . 76 2.0 23 13.5 
9, Having colds. swt tt 30 16.5 20 27.0 
8. Having headaches . . . . 16 35-5 13 38.0 
9. Mavngtwdit. . . . . » 22 27.0 13 38.0 
10. Hearing or eye trouble . . . 28 19.0 22 24.0 
11. Indigestion or constipation. . 17 32.0 21 25.5 
12. Keeping clothesin order. . . 15 38.5 17 32.0 
13. Keeping hair looking nice . . 60 5.0 47 6.0 
14. Keeping hands looking nice. . 42 10.5 46 7.0 
15. Looking dowdy . . . . . 6 48.5 5 55-0 
16. Not being good-looking. . . 31 15.0 34 12.0 
17. Periodical illness. . . . . II 41.0 21 25.5 
18. Poor health, being ill . . . 4 53-5 2 58.5 
19. Posture difficulties . . . . 34 14.0 33 13.5 
20. Using rouge correctly . . . 6 48.5 2 58.5 
21. Being considered unrefined. . 4 53-5 12 41.5 
22. Being made fun of . . . . 24 25.0 25 23.0 
a a ae 9.0 51 5-0 
24. Differences with friends. . . 12 40.0 18 31.0 
25. Feeling of inferiority. . . . 51 7.0 54 4.0 
26. Girls’ drinking habits. . . . 20 29.5 5 55-0 
27. Girls’ smoking habits. . . . 9 44.0 6 53-0 
28. Lack of as much money as others 27 22.0 28 20.5 
29. Lack of men friends. . . . 7 46.0 19 29.0 
30. Lack of sex knowledge. . . 3 5555 13 38.0 








1933 STUDY 
(108 CASEs) 
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TasLe 1—Continued 
1932 STUDY 
(211 CASES) 
No. Times 

NO DIFFICULTY Checked Rank 
31. Meeting strangers 20 20.0 
32. Men drinking . ; 27 22.0 
33. Not getting along with aisle. < - 45.0 
34. Not enough social life 28 19.0 
35. Not knowing what to say . 50 8.0 
36. Restlessness 41 12.0 
37. Self-consciousness . 81 1.0 
38. Showing embarrassment in 

company 23 26.0 
39. Showing emotions too easily . 55 6.0 
40. Unconventional behavior 5 si3 
41. Appearing before others . 30 16.5 
42. Assuming leadership . 16 35-5 
43. Conflicts with those in authority 10 42.5 
44. Criticisms of superiors 26 24.0 
45. Doing what others don’t like 16 35-5 
46. Doing what others think wrong 15 38.5 
47. Educational or religious doubts. 21 28.0 
48. Failure in work undertaken . 42 10.5 
49. Foreign accent or appearance O 60.0 
50. Getting into arguments . 16 3555 
51.. Having my work interrupted 38 13.0 
52. Lack of culture and education. 2 58.0 
53- Lack of self-confidence . 63 3-5 
54. Low ideals of those with whom 

working . 5 51.5 
55. Not liking my sank 17 32.0 
56. Not making good . 63 355 
57. Not taking suggestions 2 58.0 
58. Overworking . ‘ 17 32.0 
59. Taking responsibility 6 48.5 
60. Unfair treatment . 10 42.5 


Io 


Rank 
16.0 
44.0 
49.0 
18.0 

2.0 
18.0 

1.0 


10.0 
11.0 
51.5 

9.0 
22.0 
49.0 
36.0 
29.0 
45°55 
35-0 
33-5 
60.0 
33-5 

8.0 
51.5 

3.0 


55.0 
41.5 
15.0 
57.0 
29.0 
47.0 
45.5 


culty centers of which the students are not aware. Students are 
especially aware of personal difficulties in qualities which instruc- 
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tors may have emphasized, such as keeping hair looking nice, 
keeping hands looking nice, and posture difficulties which trouble 
from 34 to 60 of the students. Fifty or more manifest difficulties 
in social behavior, such as self-consciousness, showing emotions 
too easily, feeling of inferiority, and not knowing what to say 
in company. 

The difficulty centers in the work relations are largely lack 
of self-confidence, fears of not making good, and failure in 
work undertaken, all checked by 40 or more students. Fear of 
not making good may be emphasized by parent pressure. For- 
eign-born parents often have an over-desire for their children 
to succeed. Exaggerated conscientiousness, eagerness to please, 
quiet timidity, or shrinking self-consciousness may not hinder 
students in their normal-school classwork, but they are real 
problems from the standpoint of mental health and ultimate 
capacity to teach. Social and inferiority complexes, serious causes 
of mental breakdowns in youth, may be carried through life. 

The ranks in the first study were correlated against the ranks 
in the second study by the method of rank-differences. Rho was 
found to be .854 with an inferred value for r of .975 = .087. 
This would seem to indicate a significant relationship between 
the two groups. 

A comparison between the ranks of the fifteen items which 
were most frequently checked in the first study and the ranks of 
these items in the second study is presented in Table II. An 
analysis of this table indicates that the students who were used 
in this study experience most difficulty with items related to 
social behavior. It will also be noted that the same difficulties 
except two make their appearance in the first quartile, and that 
these two exceptions are not far beyond the limit which was 
drawn between the fifteenth and sixteenth highest ranking difh- 
culties in the original study. The average difference of the ranks 
is 4.4, which represents a fairly close personal-difficulty rela- 
tionship between the two groups. 
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Binnewies,” in a recent study of the problem of college girls, 
found timidity, self-consciousness, and health to be the greatest 
difficulties. In this study, “poor health, being ill” is checked by 
only 1.89 per cent or 4 students. This is probably due to the 
influence of a rigid health requirement in the process of selec- 
tion of the students from among the candidates seeking admission 
to this institution. 


Taste II 


Comparison Between Ranks of Fifteen Greatest Personal Difficulties 
in 1932 Study and Ranks in 1933 Study 





ITEM RANKS 
NO. PERSONAL DIFFICULTY _ 1932 Study 1933 Study DIFFERENCE 
37. Self-consciousness . . . 1.0 1.0 0.0 
6. Goingtoadentist. . . . 2.0 13.5 11.5 
53. Lack of self-confidence. . 3.5 3-0 5 
56. Not making good. . . . 3.5 15.0 11.5 
13. Keeping hair looking nice . 5.0 6.0 1.0 
39. Showing emotions too easily 6.0 11.0 5.0 
25. Feeling of inferiority. . . 7.0 4.0 3.0 
35. Not knowing what to say . 8.0 2.0 6.0 
23. Being shy . . , 9.0 5-0 4.0 
14. Keeping hands bitin x nice. 10.5 7.0 355 
48. Failure in work undertaken. 10.5 16.0 £4 
36. Restlessness . . . . 12.0 18.0 6.0 
51. Having my work dancoongned 13.0 8.0 5.0 
19. Posture difficulties. . . . 14.0 13.5 if 
16. Not being good-looking. . 15.0 12.0 3.0 


A comparison between the ranks of the fifteen items which 
ranked lowest in the first study and the ranks of these items in 
the second study is presented in Table III. A study of this table 
indicates that students experience least difficulty with items 
which are related to health and personal appearance. Foreign 
accent or appearance, being out of style, lack of culture and 


5 W. G. Binnewies, “A Study of the Social, Vocational, and Educational Problems of 
College Girls,” The Journal of Educational Sociology, V, 2 (October 1931), 82-88. 
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education, not taking suggestions, etc., are personal difficulties 
which are experienced by very few of these prospective teachers. 

The only item which went unchecked by any student in either 
the first or second group was foreign accent or appearance. This 
probably is an unrecognized difficulty, since approximately 50 
per cent of the parents of both groups are foreign born. 

A comparison between the results obtained in the two studies 
indicates that some of the difficulties are increasing in extent 
while others are decreasing. It may be due to social changes in 
a rapidly evolving society, to different emphases in teaching, 
to the slight difference in age between the groups, to the eco- 
nomic situation, the radio or the movies. 


Taste III 


Comparison Between Ranks of Fifteen Personal Difficulties Ranking 
Lowest in 1932 Study and Ranks in 1933 Study 





ITEM RANKS 
NO. PERSONAL DIFFICULTY 1932 Study 1933 Study DIFFERENCE 
29. Lack of men friends. . . 46.0 45-5 5 
1. A physical handicap. . . 48.5 49.0 5 
15. Looking dowdy . . . . 48.5 55-0 6.5 
20. Using rouge correctly . . 48.5 58.5 10.0 
59. Taking responsibility. . . 48.5 47.0 5 
40. Unconventional behavior . 51.5 51.5 .0 
54. Low ideals of those with 
whom working . . . 51.5 55.0 3.5 
18. Poor health, being ill. . . 53.5 58.5 5-0 
21. Being considered unrefined 53.5 41.5 12.0 
2. Being free from B.O. . . 55.5 41.5 14.0 
30. Lack of sex knowledge. . 55.5 38.0 17.5 
57. Not taking suggestions . . 58.0 57.0 1.0 
52. Lack of culture andeducation 58.0 51.5 6.5 
4. Being out of style. . . . 58.0 41.5 16.5 
49. Foreign accent or appearance 60.0 60.0 0.0 


The following difficulties appear to be increasing in extent: 
being out of style, keeping hands looking nice, periodical ill- 
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ness, being considered unrefined, being shy, differences with 
friends, feeling of inferiority, lack of men friends, lack of sex 
knowledge, not knowing what to say, showing embarrassment 
in company, appearing before others, assuming leadership, doing 
what others don’t like, and having work interrupted. The diff- 
culties which appear to be decreasing in extent are: educational 
or religious doubts, failure in work undertaken, not liking my 
work, not making good, criticisms of superiors, girls’ drinking 
habits, girls’ smoking habits, men drinking, using rouge cor- 
rectly, having to diet, having eye trouble, showing emotions too 
easily, and going to a dentist. 

The items checked by the 211 students in the study made in 
1932 were arranged in rank-order of the frequency with which 
each item had been indicated as a real personal difficulty, and 
the same was done with the items checked by the freshmen in 
March 1933. 


SUMMARY 


1. The purpose of this article was to determine from a list 
of sixty items those personal difficulties which are particularly 
troublesome to prospective teachers. 

2. A list of sixty personal difficulties was submitted to 211 
students at the New Britain State Normal School, New Britain, 
Connecticut, in 1932. The students were asked to check those 
difficulties which were particularly troublesome to them. They 
were encouraged to express themselves frankly and no names 
were signed. 

3. The study was repeated in the same institution in 1933 by 
administering it to the freshmen who were not included in the 
previous study. 

4. The frequency with which each item was checked was used 
as a basis for determining the extent of the difficulty. The results 
appear in Table I. 
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5. The items were then ranked in order of major frequency. 
The correlation between the ranks of the difficulties on the origi- 
nal study and those of the second study was found to be .854 
with an inferred value for r of .975 = .087. 

6. The fifteen personal difficulties which ranked the highest 
and the fifteen which ranked the lowest were presented in Tables 
II and III, respectively. 

7. The average difference in ranks between the fifteen items 
ranking highest in the original study and the ranks of these same 
items in the second study was found to be 4.4. 

8. The average difference in ranks between the fifteen items 
which ranked lowest in the original study and their ranks in 
the second study was found to be 6.3. 


CONCLUSIONS AND INFERENCES 


There appears to be a need for focusing attention on the per- 
sonal difficulties of the students in teacher-training institutions, 
and the results of the present study would seem to indicate that 
the problem is not confined to any particular institution. Some 
attention to this problem should offer valuable cues to the 
improvement of the whole student. It is likely that the students 
can make many corrective changes themselves if some guidance 
and encouragement is offered by teachers and supervisors. 

It was the purpose of this article to point out what the main 
personal difficulties of the students are rather than to set up a 
comprehensive program of guidance. 

The list of personal difficulties which was used in this study 
is by no means complete. Additional studies are needed in the 
development of a more comprehensive list. The treatment should 
be in accordance with our best scientific knowledge tempered 
with common sense. Personality education may be taught con- 
comitantly with any activity but the instructor may achieve 
better results by indirect methods. Learning usually requires 
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extensive exercise in many situations and this is especially true 
in the subtle and complex learning in social adjustments. 

It is a psychological phenomenon that some individuals grow 
stronger because of the difficulties which thwart them. But it is 
usually the degree of success with which the individual over- 
comes his difficulties that yields satisfaction. Since teaching 
involves conditional learning, it might well be applied to the 
relief of an individual from an inferiority complex with as great 
profit as to quibble about the theory of the lowering of the 
resistance of synaptic connections. It is probable that many cases 
of inferiority development have been caused by social patterns 
which are in evidence from the kindergarten through the uni- 
versity. It is important for educators everywhere to be forever 
alert to such problems. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF NATIONALITY UPON 
TEACHER PLACEMENT 


MATTIE LOUISE HATCHER 
State Normal School, Paterson, New Jersey 


The complaint is often made by students in quest of their 
first positions after graduation that opportunities are more apt 
to be closed to them on account of racial and religious prejudices 
rather than because of the lack of those personal qualities which 
signify teaching abilities and powers. This opinion finds much 
vocal expression from the students of Paterson, New Jersey, 
State Normal School situated as it is in the midst of the repre- 
sentatives of all languages and creeds. The assertion is not made 
that the placement bureau in the school itself exercises discrim- 
ination, but that the authorities in the field are unfair in their 
choices. 

Those who make these accusations are placing the blame, if 
blame there be, upon the proper shoulders, for the Normal 
School evidently accepts nationalities, or individuals, who have 
difficulty in securing satisfactory positions. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that communities get back largely those very 
students who have been sent by them to the institutions which 
prepare teachers; and that if they furnish those who are not 
acceptable to their own home systems, or if they send an over- 
supply of students, then the criticism should be launched against 
local areas, not against society at large. 

The only way by which a valid reply to this statement can be 
framed is through an arrangement of facts so selected and 
organized as to throw light upon the points under consideration. 
A thorough piece of research is too large an undertaking for a 
minor study; the investigation at present had better be limited 
to the data from one school and even one class, with another 
class used as a check. Perhaps there may emerge therefrom 
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some bases for conclusions pertaining to the matter, even though 
these conclusions be tentative. 

Due to this same religious-prejudice controversy students 
in the State normal schools of New Jersey no longer indicate 
their religious affiliations upon entrance, although much may 
be inferred from nationality and from name. Assumed facts are 
eliminated, however, for obvious reasons and attention con- 
centrated upon nationality, normal-school record, and position 
secured. 

The problem, then, is to see if nationality is more potent 
in teacher placement than is normal-school standing at Paterson 
as expressed by official records. 

The sources of data are these reports. The arrangement brings 
out facts as to whether the student is born in the United States 
or is of foreign birth; place of birth of each parent; nationality 
of each student and each parent; school rating classified into 
quartiles with “1” as the lowest and “4” as the highest ranking; 
positions secured. 

The quartile ranking is taken as fairly indicative of teaching 
abilities; it considers scholarship as well as practical work; health 
as well as charm of personality; it is a composite judgment from 
many experts; it is based upon total points made in the school 
and is comparable with totals of all other students who complete 
the curriculum. 

Positions secured are clearly shown in the office; no attention 
is paid to the length of time spent in securing the position, nor 
to changes in the positions. The study is limited to the fact that 
the students secured the positions. 

The graduating class of June 1930 is taken as the sample 
for study. Over two years have elapsed since that date and two 
years give sufficient time for placement. A much longer time 
operates negatively for the student. 
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The graduating class of January 1930 is used as a check list 
to assist in making conclusions more clear. The one class has 
77 students; the other has 72. The numbers are representative 
and are large enough to show past performances. 

The facts are as follows: 

Sample class June 1930 
Number of graduates June 1930—77 
Number born in the United States—77 
Both parents born in the United States—39 
Both parents foreign born—29 
Fathers only foreign born—5 
Mothers only foreign born—4 

Foreign countries represented in order of frequency are: 
Russia, Italy, Germany, British Isles, Holland, Syria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Austria, France, Switzerland, Sweden, Lithuania. 


School ratings 

Of the 17 in the highest quartile, 10 are of American parentage 

Of the 19 in the next highest rank, 8 are of American parentage 

Of the 34 in the next lowest rank, 17 or half are of American 

parentage 
Of the 7 in the lowest rank, 4 are of American parentage 
“American born” means “United States.” In the matter of 

nativity the United States is slightly in the lead; in the matter 
of school ratings the United States and foreign countries divide 
50-50. This gives a slight advantage of quality to countries other 
than the United States. No student was foreign born; their 
foreignness can only be attributed to the degree of removal 
from lands across the seas. Parentage, therefore, becomes a 
determining factor in this appraisal. 


Positions secured 

Positions—57; no positions—20 

Of the 20 students in the class without positions, 6 are of American, 
2 of British, and 2 others of Anglo-Saxon blood. Of these students, 10 
are of Latin-Slavic origin. Of the Anglo-Saxon stock, 4 rank in the 
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lowest, 5 in the next lowest, and 1 rises to the third quartile. Of the Latin- 
Slavic stocks, 8 are in the second and 2 in the third quartiles. Of the 
twenty students not placed, the Anglo-Saxons apparently rank slightly 
lower in school ratings. More Anglo-Saxons are placed; with one excep- 
tion, only the very poorest are left without positions. This one exception 
is a good student; belonging to a favored nationality has not helped her 
cause it seems. The difference in placement between the two groups is 
too small, however, to warrant any definite conclusions. Upon these 
figures no one need feel tempted to forsake claims of ancestry in order to 
get a position in this vicinity. 
A check list composed of graduates of January 1930 

Number of graduates of Paterson State Normal School, January 

1930-——72 

Number of this group born in the United States—72 

Both parents born in the United States—21 

Both parents foreign born—39 

Fathers only foreign born—10 

Mothers only foreign born—2 


Positions secured 
Without positions—18 students, or 25 per cent 
Of these without positions, 6 are of American parentage; 12 are of 
foreign parentage 


Rankings of students without positions 
The third quartile has 3 students; their parentage is Russian, Polish, 
Italian 
Of the 11 students in the second quartile, 8 are of foreign, 2 of Ameri- 
can, and 1 of Anglo-Saxon parentage 
Of the 4 students in the first or lowest rank, 1 is of American, 2 of 
foreign Anglo-Saxon, and 1 of Russian parents. 


The facts seem to show that in spite of the smaller number 
of students who claim the United States as the birthplace of 
parents, the chances of positions are in favor of this country. The 
higher rankings of foreign stock unplaced bear out this conclu- 
sion. 

Let us take this slight indication of a trend in practice and 
compare it with some notes from the field. A faculty member 
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of the Normal School, who has charge of graduate placement, 
furnished a statement as to the success of his work. Of all the 
unplaced students of previous years who have applied for assis- 
tance within the past ten months, forty-six are still unplaced. 
Thirty of these have refused to leave home for several reasons, 
religion being the one most frequently assigned. Their own 
schools have no vacancies and they prefer to pursue a policy 
of watchful waiting rather than to go to places where they 
cannot enter fully into the religious life of those with whom 
they work. 

Unattractive personalities have interfered with employment 
of six, four of whom have low school rating. In ten cases religion 
has been a bar to appointment; however, what one community 
desires another may reject; the difficulty seems to consist of pair- 
ing acceptances with rejections. 

This contribution from an official brings a degree of confir- 
mation to the claims of critics mentioned in the opening para- 
graph of this study. The evidence, however, points to the truth 
that the mind of the applicant as well as the mind of the appoin- 
tive authority allows nationality or religion to be a deciding 
factor. 

The question has not been answered; the problem has not 
been solved. In order to deal with it adequately, graduating 
classes over a number of years in different localities should be 
selected for analysis. In the choice of data home boys and girls, 
whether they accept positions at home or refuse to leave home, 
should be eliminated. Only those who earnestly desire to teach, 
regardless of location, provided it be reasonably good, should 
be considered; only those positions which are closed to home 
students should be included. Even with these conditions pro- 
vided, we would still be confronted with those incalculable fac- 
tors—personality, political opportunism, and other relation- 
ships which muddy the stream of thought. However, a clearer 
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estimate could be drawn from the above set-up than is portrayed 
in this study. It would be interesting at this time to know 
whether or not a chosen few are being specially favored, and, 
if so, who these favored ones are; also what specific claims they 
can put forth for the good fortune which enables them to suc- 
ceed where their fellow strugglers fail. 

Until a thorough piece of work of this kind has been done we 
shall rest in the belief that students are not altogether different 
from the rest of mankind. Our failures do not always arise from 
prejudices and circumstances that lie without; they frequently 
arise from causes that lie within. 








MEASURING THE EFFECT OF A SOCIAL FORCE* 


W. G. BINNEWIES 
Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado 


For some time there has been some controversy in the public 
mind concerning the influence of certain courses of higher edu- 
cation upon the religious concepts of young people. Modern 
education has been accused by some of “destroying the religion 
of our youth.” By others it is hailed as the “truth which shall 
make ye free.” There are thus two extremes of religious opinion. 
The one holding the fundamental, orthodox views of the early 
church in which the anthropomorphic concepts of a God made 
after our own image predominate, and the other, discarding 
these notions, holding that many attributes of the Divine Power 
are impossible and that the rest can be explained by the natural 
laws of science. Between these two views which we will call the 
orthodox and the agnostic is found a range of fairly fixed opin- 
ions which can be quite definitely located. 

Religious opinion is based upon certain fundamental con- 
cepts about which persons in all walks of life have a fairly defin- 
ite notion. Such words as God, sin, prayer, Heaven, creation, 
and soul are common and beliefs concerning them are fairly 
definite in the mind of any one individual, though they may 
vary considerably between different individuals. 

We also find as part of our mores a system of education meas- 
ured by years and ranging from the simple and elementary up 
through high school and college where it becomes what we call 
“higher” education. The controversy in question is whether or 
not this higher education as provided in our colleges conditions 
the religious thinking of those exposed to it, and if so to what 
extent. 


*Much of the data are taken from an unpublished master’s thesis: Investigation of 
Influence of Higher Education Upon Religious Concepts, by Ramona S. Hibbs, Colo- 
rado State Teachers College, 1931. 
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Accepting the definition of a force as that which produces a 
change, education may be conceived as a social force producing 
a social change. Certain kinds of education then, acting upon 
society, may produce certain kinds of changes in the religious 
concepts of that society. The courses in our colleges which would 
most definitely influence religious thinking are a.thropology, 
biology, geology, philosophy, psychology, and sociology. To 
these may be added astronomy, chemistry, and physics. 

Our problem may now be stated thus: What has been the 
influence of higher education which includes the above courses 
upon the religious thinking of the students taking such courses? 

Procedure: The first step was to interview many people of 
differing educational status, vocations, and interests. From these 
interviews it was learned that the diverse views and religious 
beliefs centered around certain common concepts and that each 
individual’s beliefs were fairly definite in his own mind. The 
most common concepts were: God, prayer, Bible, Jesus Christ, 
creation, and immortality. 

Since the data sought had to be derived from a large and 
varied field the questionnaire was resorted to. This was arranged 
in the form of questions on each concept so placed that thev 
formed a scale of interpretations ranging from the most naive 
and orthodox to the most unorthodox and atheistic. In order to 
maintain uniformity, five questions were asked concerning each 
concept. Each question thus indicates a step or interval in the 
belief of each individual and the numerical number of the step 
may be assumed as a measure of the distance from the naive. 
In other words, each set of questions becomes a scale upon which 
is located the belief or opinion held. 

Accompanying these scales was a blank in which the age, sex, 
major, year in school, church preference, credit hours in anthro- 
pology, biology, geology, philosophy, psychology, and sociol- 
ogy were asked for. The scales were first submitted to the local 
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ministerial association to determine their accuracy and validity. 
After revision, they were submitted to three professors of Eng- 
lish for clarity of expression and ambiguous terms. The final 
revision was then tested upon a nonselected group whose ages 
and educational status were comparable to those to whom the 
questions were to be sent. This group gave indications that the 
technique was practical. 

After previously securing the codperation of teachers of soci- 
ology in colleges, universities, and high schools by means of 
letters of explanation, the questionnaires were distributed. The 
replies, numbering 573, could easily be cast into three groups 
as follows: (1) collegiate, those received from State univer- 
sities, State agricultural colleges, teachers colleges, and private 
colleges. These numbered 425. (2) Those received from high 
schools, mostly from the senior class; 95 were received. (3) A 
noncollegiate group numbering 53. These were factory work- 
ers, store clerks, and farm laborers who were of college age but 
had not had more than high-school training. Replies were 
received from eleven States and thirteen different institutions. 

The following tables list the number of replies to each ques- 
tion by groups and the average number of total student hours 
in anthropology, biology, geology, psychology, philosophy, and 
sociology. These, of course, apply only to the collegiate group. 


Taste I 
Concepts of God 


AVERAGE 


HOURS IN 
NUMBER OF REPLIES COLLEGE 


Noncollege High School College suByEcts 
I. I believe that God is a being 
having the form of man and pos- 
sessing the emotions of a loving 


Fs ie ee eee 33 71 13.4 
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NUMBER OF REPLIES 








AVERAGE 
HOURS IN 
COLLEGE 


Noncollege High School College suBJEcTs 


II. I believe that God is a spirit 
devoid of definite form, who is re- 
sponsible for the origin and opera- 


tion of a plan of the universe 19 
III. I believe that God is eternal 
energy through which the forces of 
nature operate . . , 2 
IV. I believe that God is is a concept 
developed with the evolution of 
ee a O 
V. I do not believe in any form of 
divine power, any plan, or any 
ne a a ne O 
Total 53 
Correlation: r = + .95 = .003 
Taste II 


Concepts of Prayer 


I. I believe that prayer can alter 
the natural order of events. It can 
work actual miracles . . 


II. I believe that prayer alters the 
natural order of events only when 
the changes would bring benefits to 
some and harm to none 

III. I believe that prayer affects 
humanity only to the extent that 
it promotes peace of mind and con- 
tentment of soul as the Will of God 
IV. I believe that prayer affects 
only the individual offering it, and 
that it is in no way a communication 


with a deity 


33 


T5 


45 


12 


22 


48 


W 


243 


69 





425 


IOI 


66 


217 


16.7 


24.6 


22.0 


40.2 
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AVERAGE 


HOURS IN 
NUMBER OF REPLIES COLLEGE 


Noncollege High School College suByEcTs 
V. I believe that prayer is futile— 








absolutely ineffective . . . . 0 I 2 80.00 
Total 53 95 417 
Correlation: r = + .59 = .02 
Taste III 


Concepts of the Bible 
I. I believe that all the Bible-is of 


divine origin, all parts are of equal 
value, and that it is the truth un- 
mistakable. . . . ‘ 12 15 22 14.0 


II. I believe that the Bible is an 
inspired book, literally true, and 
that the authors were divinely 
guided when they wrote it. . . 37 43 148 13.6 
III. I believe that the Bible is fig- 
uratively true, written by — 
inspired prophets . . . 4 20 II4 21.1 
IV. I believe that the Bible is a 
historical document showing the 
development of the religious expe- 
riences of a people and — 
some truth. . . . . Oo 16 127 22.8 
V. I regard the Bible as no “differ- 


ent from any other great piece of 





literature fe) Oo 5 40.8 
Total 53 94 416 
Correlation: r = + .80 = 0.17 
Tasie IV 


Concepts of Jesus Christ 
I. I believe that Jesus Christ was 
“the only begotten Son of God,” 
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NUMBER OF REPLIES 








AVERAGE 
HOURS IN 
COLLEGE 


Noncollege High School College suBJEcTs 


born of a virgin and without a 
human father a: pass 
II. I believe that Jesus Christ was 
born of human parents but was 
Godsent for the express purpose of 
redeeming the world . 
III. I believe that Jesus Christ’s 
birth and childhood were normal 
but that when he developed he was 
called by God to redeem humanity 
IV. I believe that Jesus Christ was 
a sincere and noble man, the 
founder of the Christian religion 
but neither divinely conceived nor 
inspired ‘ 

V. I believe that Jesus Christ was 
but a mythical character 


Total 


Correlation: r = + .go = .006 


32 


18 


O 


52 


29 


42 


Io 


92 


TABLE V 


Concepts of Creation 


I. I believe that God personally 
molded the first man from the dust 
of the earth and the first woman 
from the man’s rib in the manner 
described in the first chapter of 
Genesis oa a ea 

II. I believe that God personally 
created the present form of man in 
His image but that the process is 
unknown . ca ‘ 

III. I believe that man evolved 


39 


12 


23 


142 


156 


54 


63 


oO 





421 


108 


90 


17-5 


16.2 


20.6 


29.0 


14.5 
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AVERAGE 


HOURS IN 
NUMBER OF REPLIES COLLEGE 


Noncollege High School College suBJECTs 
from a simple to a complex form 
through a plan designed by God 1 II 77 18.4 
IV. I believe that all life origi- 
nated from simple sources and that 
the development was the result of 
either divine or natural law or 
eke cA Kwek ee a OB 15 136 24.9 
V. I believe that neither the origin 
nor the development of man was 








the result of any higher power . 0 I 6 44.0 
Total 52 95 417 
Correlation: r = + .89 = .006 
Taste VI 


Concepts of Immortality 


I. I believe that at the resurrection 
our bodies will be returned to life, 
that our memories and conscious- 
nesses will be intact, and that we 
will be destined to places we call 
heaven, purgatory, and hell . . 27 37 71 82.9 


II. I believe that at death the soul 
becomes a spiritual body and lives 
in a state we call heaven, purga- 
my, MNGME. 6 tw tl 31 163 16.8 
III. I believe in conditional im- 
mortality, that eternal life is 
awarded only to those who have 
attained a certain degree of spir- 
a ee ee ee 9 71 17.5 
IV. I believe in the immortality 
of influence, that we live only in 
the memories of future generations 0 16 96 25.7 
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AVERAGE 


HOURS IN 
NUMBER OF REPLIES COLLEGE 


Noncollege High School College suBJECTs 
V. I do not believe in any form of 
muemertality 2. 1. 6 ew te el lCUd Oo 10 29.4 
Total 52 93 411 
Correlation: r = + .97 = .o019 





In order to determine the reliability of the answers of the 
collegiate group, their replies to each step in the scale were 
correlated with the average number of hours in the college sub- 
jects listed. In all the concepts this correlation is exceptionally 
significant and shows that the students took the questions seri- 
ously and were conscientious in their answers. This conclusion 
is further confirmed by the comments made at the end of the 
questionnaires. 

Since the universe from which this sampling was drawn is 
fairly uniform the answers may be taken as fairly representative 
of the collegiate group. Since they show a decided change of 
opinion towards the unorthodox as the average number of hours 
increases, this must be due to the content of the courses studied. 
These courses thus become a social force producing changes in 
religious opinion away from naive thinking and in the direction 
of scientific thinking. 

Table VII shows that those of the collegiate group who 
answered question I had an average of but 14.4 hours in the 
subjects listed. They constituted 21 per cent of the whole group. 
Those who had had 15.5 hours answered question II as their 
belief. They constituted 35 per cent of the group. Those who 
favored question III had had 19.6 hours. Those who indicated 
question IV had had 24.7 hours, while those who listed an 
average of 44 hours subscribed to question V, though they con- 
stituted but 1 per cent of the total number. 








'N 
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When this influence of social-science courses is checked against 
the two control groups, and especially the noncollegiate, the 
force becomes definitely apparent. Here 95 per cent of the non- 
collegiate and 68 per cent of the high-school groups subscribed 
to the first two questions. 


Tasxe VII 


Percentage of the Total Number of Answers Each Step in the 
Scale Received 


Listed by Groups 


AVERAGE 

STEPS HIGH HOURS IN CUMULATIVE 
IN SCALE NONCOLLEGE SCHOOL COLLEGE COLLEGE SUBJECTS HOURS 

I 56 32 21 14.4 — 

2 39 36 35 15.5 1.1 

3 5 20 24 19.6 5-2 

4 O II 19 24.7 10.3 

5 fe) I I 44.0 29.6 


The unit by which courses of study are measured in colleges 
and universities is the hour, based upon one period of recitation 
and study per week per semester or term. For the purposes of 
this study term hours were reduced to semester hours. Return- 
ing to the collegiate group it becomes apparent that the addition 
of 1.1 hours changes belief from step I to step II, that 4.1 more 
hours of study in the courses listed changes belief to step III, 
that 5.1 more hours changes belief to step IV, and that if 19.3 
more hours be added the student subscribes to step V. It thus 
requires 29.6 hours in the subjects listed to change a student 
from the naive conceptions of step I to the sophisticated or more 
scientific concepts of step V. The first 14.4 hours probably make 
some changes in the thinking of students but not sufficient to 
be noted on so rough a scale. It is also evident that the steps 
are not equally distant. The interval between steps I and II is 
1.1, while between steps II and III it is 4.1, and between IV and 
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V itis 19.3. Theoretically, if not actually, a scale could be devised 
which would designate intervals of 1 hour of study in the courses 
listed. 

In this study it must be kept in mind that in the collegiate 
group replies were received from students with wide and varied 
interests. There were majors from all the departments usually 
found in our universities. Agriculture, engineering, home eco- 
nomics, and liberal-arts majors were about equally numbered. 
The effectiveness of the instruction as a social force is shown 
by the correlations between the number of hours and the steps 
in the scales. Obviously the instruction would be more effective 
on some of the concepts than on others. Prayer, for example, has 
a positive correlation of +-.59 =+.02 as compared with immor- 
tality with a correlation of +-.97 +.0019. In all cases the corre- 
lations are positive and indicate that as the number of hours of 
instruction in the courses listed increases the belief inclines to 
the scientific point of view. 


Taste VIII 


Correlation Between Number of Student Hours and Steps in the Scales 


CONCEPTS CORRELATIONS 
Get . ce et ee OS Sg S 002 
Prager ww le wt el we PSH OS OD 
BOM See ee ee Ue BOS OTF 
Chrst. . . . « «© «© P=+.90= .006 
Creation . . . .. . r=+ 89 + .006 
Immortaliy . . .. . r=+.97 = .0019 

Average . . «. «. « r+ 85 = .008 


Large studies using some such techniques as this would be 
very valuable in such fields as politics, social service, economic 
status, or any area where it would be desirable to know fairly 
accurately the condition of public opinion. In the past sociologists 
have been content to analyze social activity by a process of logic 
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and tell us what the ideal society should be. Now we should 
learn the status quo by scientific methods and apply sociometric 
techniques to the attainment of those ideals. Too long have soci- 
ologists been content to philosophize. Had there been a worthy 
successor to Ward to take up the analysis of society where he 
laid it down sociology would now be far advanced on the road 
to quantitative and, therefore, exact social analysis. 

The author fully recognizes the crudity, incompleteness, and 
lack of conclusiveness in the above study and presents it solely 
as a suggestive technique in quantitative sociology. 








RESEARCH IN COMMUNITY LIFE” 


T. EARL SULLENGER 


Professor of Sociology 
Municipal University of Omaha 


The social survey has served its purpose in its day, but out 
of it have now grown more satisfactory means of measuring 
social-phenomena functioning within a community. The appli- 
cation of the scientific method to the study of the community 
has lifted our technique out of the realm of superficiality and 
uncertain approaches to more comprehensive and thorough 
studies. The sociological approach to the study of a community, 
I think, has great possibilities, though as yet, it is still in its 
infancy. The concepts of the sociological approach, as distinc- 
tive of all others, appear to be based upon synthetic objectives. 
This approach implies a study of the whole of society in a par- 
ticular region rather than merely isolated detached parts. All 
the forces that can be located are studied from every related 
angle. A knowledge of the total situation is necessary before any 
phase of that social situation can be understood. Too often in 
community work attempts at social control arise from ignorant 
good will rather than from the facts of the situation. This 
approach utilizes the best in all other methods and focuses atten- 
tion on the program at hand. It is concerned with origins, devel- 
opments, structure and functions, and social objectives rather 
than special disciplines which approach the study of the com- 
munity with particular interests. It is well known that no part 
of the community life can be understood without seeing it in its 
relation to the whole. In other words, we cannot understand the 
community by studying any one or a few parts of the functioning 
process. The economic, political, social, ethical, religious, psy- 
chological, historical, educational, and all other parts of the 


* This article was published in lengthier form in the May-June 1934 issue of Sociol- 
ogy and Social Research under-the title of “Approaches to Methods of Community 
Study.” 
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whole must be studied and interpreted in terms of the whole. 
The survey, as well as most other approaches to community 
study, is a diagnosis of problem situations rather than studies 
of the vast work of social relationships which constitute the very 
life of the community. It has as another goal the achievement 
of some immediate practical purpose rather than the formula- 
tion of conclusions about local group life in general. 

The newer emphasis in this larger approach to the study of 
the community is known as human ecology. The possibilities of 
this approach were presented by Ratzel, Brunches, and others 
long before McKenzie, Park, and Mukerjee began to adver- 
tise its possibilities to American sociologists. Studies in human 
ecology which have to do with the distribution of groups and 
institutions and their adjustment to the environment are becom- 
ing more numerous. It is true the various elements of the tech- 
nique have not yet been ironed out. Since McKenzie in 1921 
published the results of his study of Columbus, Ohio, Burgess’s 
study of zones, and Mowrer’s areas of family disorganization, 
attention has been centered more on his approach, especially in 
the study of urban communities. 

In our studies in Omaha we have endeavored to apply this 
approach and to determine as far as possible the correlations 
between all these social factors. We have just begun the main 
synthetic study. So far, we have followed the political unit, the 
city ward. Twenty-four maps, locating objectively the data on 
as many different situations, have been completed. So far, a 
very close correlation has been found between the classes of data 
covered. For instance, regions or wards showing greatest amount 
of mobility also show a corresponding high rate of delinquency, 
poverty, density of population, truancy, children working, com- 
munity disorganization, family disorganization, and a lack of 
Y.M.C.A., Y. W.C. A., and other so-called character-building 
agencies. As one of these factors tends to change, all the others 
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tend to fluctuate in the same course. The curves are in harmony 
with each other. One exception has been noted so far, and that 
is with the ward made up largely of Negro inhabitants. Mobility 
remains low, due to lack of choice and general contentment, while 
the other factors remained variable. Through our Bureau of 
Social Research, we are endeavoring to keep these maps in a con- 
stant stage of revision and thus by so doing determine the pro- 
cesses and trends involved. 

After looking at the larger community, the city, as a whole, 
we are attempting more localized studies of the individual wards 
as ecological units. We have begun with Ward Seven. A great 
deal of data have already been collected and we are now in the 
process of analysis and interpretation. This area represents a very 
definite community, as the life and activities of these 19,000 
people revolve around and center in the packing-plant industry. 
Including the yards and physical plants, this area occupies about 
one fourth of the entire geographical area. The plants employ 
over 10,000 people. This ward has had a colorful history and 
one which is of great interest to the student of social forces. This 
was obtained by interviews with old residents, study of news- 
paper files, and the history of leading industries of the city of 
Omaha. The nationality groups have frequently shifted in loca- 
tion and have changed many times depending on the needs and 
development of the packing industry. After securing the history 
of the community, an analysis of the population was made. For 
this, the school and election-bureau records and census data were 
valuable. The health data were collected from dispensaries, 
visiting-nurse associations, county hospitals, city and county 
health departments, private hospitals, school nurses, insurance 
companies, health departments of the five packing plants, tuber- 
culosis associations, and church officials. The economic status 
of the community, juvenile delinquency, adult crime, truancy, 
relief work, educational activities, religious life, character-build- 
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ing agencies, recreational facilities—private and commercial— 
mobility, density of population, housing, size of families, family 
disorganization, racial groupings, and other factors that concern 
the behavior of these people were carefully studied after the 
data were collected from available sources, as illustrated by the 
health sources that were utilized. They were analyzed in terms 
of each other and in their relation to the entire city. Social dis- 
tances between social and racial groups were discovered. Culture 
patterns of various groups were revealed, some of which were 
resulting in conflicts, others in diffusion. Time does not permit 
a discussion of the findings, except to point out that a close corre- 
lation between all the data was noted. Causative factors present 
in one situation were present in some degree in all others. For 
instance, one could not understand the crime situation without 
drawing causative factors from the other situations as well as 
the history of the community in the light of its geographical 
and environmental setting. It is obvious that in order to under- 
stand the community, sociologically, one must study it from every 
angle possible. One must see the community as a whole. In this 
way the community becomes one big case study, not only his- 
torically but every other way. 

The community may be studied from the standpoint of cul- 
ture analysis. Developed originally by the anthropologists, the 
technique of culture analysis as a means of studying a commu- 
nity has recently been applied to immigrant communities. The 
methods used in such studies include visits to immigrant colonies 
and their homes, personal observation, interviews, written 
inquiries, attendance on meetings, utilization of newspapers, 
letters, diaries, and, still better, actual living with the groups. 

The region will in time, no doubt, become the larger unit 
of investigation of community life and the basis of more exten- 
sive studies. It will, in turn, be subdivided for more detailed 
study into smaller ecological units. 
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It is a fact that some country youths have persevered from 
a little red schoolhouse to the proud White House. Mark Hop- 
kins has immortalized the log, and the sentimentalist has envis- 
ioned his children trailing clouds of glory from the lowly log to 
the vaulted skies. Yet, it was Carlyle who once said, “The bar- 
renest of all mortals is the sentimentalist.” The present study 
presumes to apply the method of science to Carlyle’s dictum as 
it pertains to the little red schoolhouse. Is there a difference in 
high-school persistence between pupils from village elementary 
schools and from rural elementary schools? An answer to this 
question should have significant value in terms of the present 
tendency to enlarge the school unit. 

The present study involves 193 village and 196 rural pupils 
in and near three typical villages in New York State—Clifton 
Springs, Phelps, Moira. Clifton Springs has a village popu- 
lation of 1,725 and a school population of 350; Phelps has a 
village population of 1,400 and a school population of 365; 
Moira has a village population of 800 and a school population 
of 200. Schools in these villages are organized under the 8-4 
plan. The study covered the period 1910-1931, inclusive. Only 
those pupils were used in the study who, following elementary 
graduation, had been enrolled in one of the village high schools. 
Random sampling was secured through the alphabetical selec- 
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tion of pupils. Factors of persistence used in the study are: age 
at time of elementary-school graduation, high-school elimina- 
tion, age at time of elimination, time spent in high school, num- 
ber of Regents subjects passed before elimination, high-school 
graduation, age at time of high-school graduation, entrance to 
advanced schools, type of advanced school entered. 


Facror I: Age at Time of Elementary-School Graduation 


TaBLeE | 


Comparative Chronological Ages of Village and Rural Pupils 
at Time of Elementary-School Graduation 

















VILLAGE PUPILS RURAL PUPILS 

AGE Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total 
| ee ee I 
Maes 3 8 15 4 8 12 
Mi. « 29 59 22 25 47 
Se 33 66 18 31 49 
ks > ee 17 27 2 24 48 
ose 7 19 14 15 29 
. oe 3 5 2 7 9 
ee I I I 
ae I I 

Total 96 97 193 85 II! 196 


Range 11-18 12-17. 11-18 12-19 12-18 812-19 
Mean 13.97 13.95 13.96 14.39 14.34 14.36 

Table I shows that the mean age of village pupils at the 
time of elementary-school graduation is 13.96 years; of rural | 
pupils, 14.36 years. This difference gives the village pupil a 
distinct advantage of 5 months in his educational career. It is 
interesting that the mean ages of boys and girls in the same 
group are practically the same. For the village group, the differ- 
ence is .02; for the rural group, .oS. 

Table II shows that of 193 village pupils entering high 
school, 81 or 41.97 per cent left before graduation; of 196 
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rural pupils entering high school, 107 or 54.59 per cent left 
before graduation. The difference, unfavorable to the rural 


Factor II: High-School Elimination 


Taste II 
Comparative High-School Elimination of Village and Rural Pupils 





VILLAGE PUPILS RURAL PUPILS 
No. No. Per Cent No. No. Per Cent 
SEX Entering Leaving Leaving Entering Leaving Leaving 
H. S. H. S. H.S. H. S. H.S H. S. 


Boys 96 41 42.71 3.4 85 56 65.88 3.4 
Girls 97 40 41.24+3.4 III 51 45.95 3.2 


Total 193 81 41.97+2.4 196 107 54.59+2.4 


group, Is 12.62 per cent. Elimination is approximately equal for 
members of both sexes in the village group. In the rural group, 
much greater elimination occurs among the boys. The fact that 
only approximately one third of rural boys entering high school 
remain to graduate is appalling. This condition is a strong indi- 
cation of our vaunted program of universal secondary education. 
Table III shows that the mean age of village pupils at time 
of leaving high school is 17.53; of rural pupils, 16.76 years. 
The average village pupil is slightly more than 9 months 
older than the rural pupil when he leaves high school. The aver- 
age village girl is 1.1 years older than the rural girl when she 
leaves high school. The village boy is 514 months older than 
the rural boy when he leaves school. Such a small difference is 
surprising when the apparent demands for boy labor on the farm 
are considered. It is also startling that rural girls leave school 
almost as early as rural boys. An examination of the mean elimi- 
nation ages for rural pupils shows that they do not remain long 
"after the arrival of the compulsory age limit of 16. It should be 
observed that the range of elimination for the village group is 
15-19; for the rural group, 14-20 years. 
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Factor III: Age at Time of Elimination 








Tas__e III 
A ge of Village and Rural Pupils at Time of High-School Elimination 
VILLAGE PUPILS RURAL PUPILS 

AGE Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total 
' fare I I 
ae 4 I 5 
oo 8 13 9 9 18 
Wms. «+ IO 20 13 II 24 
Mss. . 14 24 12 13 25 
5 13 10 II 21 
oe 3 II 4 3 7 
a 3 3 6 

Total 41 40 81 56 51 107 


Range 15-19 I5-19 15-19 13-20 14-20 13-20 
Mean 17.10 17.98 17.53 16.64 16.88 16.76 
Facror IV: Time Spent in High School 


TaBie IV 


Number of Years Spent in High School Before Elimination by 
Village and Rural Pupils 








YEARS VILLAGE PUPILS RURAL PUPILS 

IN H. Ss. Boys Girls Total — Boys Girls Total 
Oo I I 2 3 2 5 
I 6 9 15 21 22 43 
2 15 23 38 10 14 24 
3 9 3 12 17 8 25 
4 5 + 9 a 3 7 
5 3 3 I 2 3 
6 2 2 

Total 41 40 81 56 51 107 

Range o-6 0-4 o—6 0-5 0-5 0-5 


Mean 2.68 2.00 2.35 2.02 1.88 1.95 
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Table IV shows that village pupils spend .4 of a school year 
more in high school before elimination than rural pupils. The 
mean for village pupils is 2.35 years; for rural pupils, 1.95 years. 
The mean for the village boys is 2.68 years as compared with 
2.02 for rural boys; for village girls, 2 years as compared with 
1.88 years for rural girls. The data reveal that 2 village pupils 
spent 6 years in school, while no rural pupil spent more than 5 
years before leaving. A detailed examination ot Table IV reveals 
that the greater elimination for the village group occurs after 
two years in high school while for the rural group, elimination is 
greatest after one year. 


Factor V: Number of Regents Subjects Passed Before Elimi- 
nation: 


TABLE V 


Number of New York State Regents Subjects Passed by Village and 
Rural Pupils Before Elimination 











No. OF VILLAGE PUPILS RURAL PUPILS 

SUBJECTS Boys Girls Total ~ Boys Girls Total 
0 8 7 15 14 19 33 
I II IZ 23 13 I2 25 
2 y | Io 17 1 4 | fe) 22 
3 3 9 10 I II 
4 2 I 3 3 4 7 
5 4 I 5 3 2 5 
6 4 2 6 I 3 4 
7 I I 
8 
9 I I 2 

Total 41 40 81 56 51 107 


Range 0-9 0-9 0-9 o—6 o—6 o—6 
Mean 2.49 2.00 2.25 1.79 1.55 1.67 


Table V shows clearly that village pupils complete consider- 
ably more Regents work than rural pupils. The mean for all vil- 
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lage pupils is 2.25 Regents subjects; for rural pupils, 1.67 
Regents subjects. Separate data for village and rural boys, respec- 
tively, are 2.49 and 1.79; for village and rural girls, 2.00 and 
1.55, respectively. 

In Table IV, it was shown that the mean number of years spent 
in high school before elimination was 2.68 for village boys and 
2.00 for village girls. In Table V, it is shown that the number of 
subjects passed is 2.49 for village boys and 2.00 for village girls. 
From a comparison of the above data, it is evident that for the 
village group the ratio between the number of subjects passed 
before elimination and the number of years spent in high school 
before elimination is approximately 1.00. This relationship holds 
for boys and girls separately and for totals. A similar comparison 
for the rural pupils gives a ratio of approximately .75. It appears 
reasonable to conclude that the rural pupils have achieved 
roughly only three fourths as much as village pupils in corre- 
sponding time. In terms of objective results, the rural pupils 
have been only three fourths as persistent in their quest for 
knowledge. 


Factor V1: High-School Graduation 


TasB_e VI 


Comparative Number of Village and Rural Pupils Graduating from 
High School 








VILLAGE PUPILS RURAL PUPILS 
SEX No. No. Per Cent No. No. Per Cent 
Entering Completing Completing Entering Completing Completing 
BS. H. 8. HS. HS. H. S. H. S. 
Boys 96 55-57-2934 = 85 29 34.123.5 
Girls 97 57 58.7643.4 II! 60 54.05+3.2 
Total 193 112 58.03+2.4 196 89 45.41 2.4 


Table VI shows that 58.03 per cent of the village group grad- 
uate from high school, but only 45.41 per cent of the rural group 
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graduate. In terms of persistence as shown by high-school grad- 
uation, the village group excels the rural group by 12.62 per 
cent. The most striking feature of these data is the difference in 
percentages between the boys of each group. In the village 
group, 23.17 per cent more of the boys graduate. Only 4.71 per 
cent more of the village girls graduate than the rural girls. The 
percentage of the boys and girls graduating in the village group 
is practically the same, but 19.93 per cent more rural girls grad- 
uate than boys. The data of this section present a definite chal- 
lenge to provide an educational program adapted to the needs 
and interests of rural boys. 


Factor VII: Age at Time of High-School Graduation 


Tasie VII 


Comparative A ge of Village and Rural Pupils Graduating from 
High School 








VILLAGE PUPILS RURAL PUPILS 

AGE Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total 
On cy vie: 6 ole I 
ig ik oy: ee ae a 4 8 3 8 II 
) REE Gee 18 30 8 14 22 
ee ae ere 23 48 8 13 21 
gerne Sages 10 15 8 17 25 
ae ae ae % 7 2 4 6 
en sr Ve ee ee I 3 3 
eee i) og ae 2 I I 

Total 55 57 112 29 60 89 
Range 15-22 16-20 15-22 16-20 16-22 16-22 
Mean 05 6(89;99 8742 47.03 16.43. 18.07 


Table .VII shows a negligible difference between village 
pupils and rural pupils in the age of completing high school. 
When the girls are considered separately, it is observed that the 
village girls are .34 of a year younger than the rural girls. Data 
in Table VII when considered in connection with preceding data 
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reveal that the rural pupils who persevere to graduation repre- 
sent a higher selection of their group than the village graduates 
from their respective group. Other data on elimination not 
included in this report substantiate this point of view. A detailed 
examination of the data in Table VII shows that 77.7 per cent 
of the village pupils had graduated by 18 years of age, but only 
60.7 per cent of the rural pupils; a greater percentage of the 
rural pupils had graduated by 16 years of age than the village 
pupils. The extreme ages in the village group are represented 
by the boys, while the extremes in the rural group are represented 
by the girls. 


Factor VIII: Entrance to Advanced Schools 


Taste VIII 


Comparative Number of Village and Rural Pupils Entering 
Advanced Schools 





VILLAGE PUPILS RURAL PUPILS 
SEX No. Grad. No. Ent. No. Grad. No. Ent. 
from H.S. Adv. Schls. Per Cent from H.S. Adv. Schls. Per Cent 
Boys 55 34 61.8+4.4 29 13 44.8+6.2 
Girls 57 43 75.4 3.8 60 41 68.3 4.0 
Total 112 77 68.7+ 3.0 89 54 60.7£3.5 


Table VIII shows that 8 per cent more high-school graduates 
among village pupils enter advanced schools. Among the village 
pupils 13.6 per cent more girls than boys enter advanced schools. 
A similar condition exists between rural boys and girls; only 
44.8 per cent of rural boys enter advanced schools, while 68.3 
per cent of rural girls continue their education. This percentage 
of rural girls compares quite favorably with the percentage for 
village girls. The comparatively small percentage of rural male 
graduates entering advanced schools presents an interesting 
problem. 

Table IX shows that 48 per cent or nearly half of the village 
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pupils enter college, while 24.4 per cent or approximately one 
fourth of the rural pupils enter college. Six village pupils enter 
normal school as compared with 13 rural pupils. Fifteen village 
pupils and 9 rural pupils entered business schools. Further data 
indicated that 7 of the village pupils planned to teach in the 


Factor IX: Type of Advanced School Entered 





Tasie IX 
Types of Advanced School Entered by Village and Rural Pupils 
VILLAGE PUPILS RURAL PUPILS 

TYPE OF SCHOOL Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total 
College 24 13 37 9 4 13 
Normal school I 5 6 13 13 
Training class I I 10 10 
Business school 5 10 15 3 6 9 
Hospital I 8 9 6 6 
Dental dispensary I I I I 
Embalming school I I 
School of music I I I 
Institutes 2 5 
Missionary school I I 
Agricultural schooy I I 

Total 34 43 77 13 41 54 


elementary school, one of which was a boy. In the rural group, 
23 selected elementary-grade teaching as a vocation, all of 
whom were girls. This study indicates a tendency of rural high- 
school graduates towards rural teaching. In general, the village 
group selected a wider range of activity for their training. 
Cheaper advanced training seems to have influenced the rural 
pupils in their selection of a vocation. 


SUMMARY 


1. In general, pupils from village elementary schools exhibit 
considerably greater persistence in the various elements of this 
study than pupils from rural elementary schools. 
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2. There was 12.6 per cent greater elimination in the rural 
group than in the village group. 

3. Village boy drop-outs spend on the average 2.68 years in 
high school before leaving; village girl drop-outs, 2.02 years. 
Corresponding data for rural pupils are 2.00 and 1.88, respec- 
tively. 

4. For the village group, the greatest elimination comes after 
two years; for the rural group, after one year. 

5. In both groups, boys in general leave school earlier than 
girls. 

6. Rural boys ranked highest in elimination, with 65.88 per 
cent. 

4. A definite relationship exists between high-school achieve- 
ment and persistence. 

8. Village pupils on the average earn the eighth-grade cer- 
tificate five months earlier than rural pupils. 

g. In terms of high-school graduation, the village group sur- 
passes the rural group by 12.6 per cent. Difference in age at time 
of graduation between the two groups is negligible. 

10. Village drop-outs complete a greater number of Regents 
subjects than rural drop-outs. In the case of village pupils, the 
ratio between the time spent in high school and the commen- 
surate number of Regents subjects passed is approximately 1.00; 
for rural pupils, the ratio is .75. 

11. Village drop-outs are on the average nine months older 
than rural drop-outs. 

12. The average rural drop-out leaves school soon after the 
compulsory age limit. 

13. A higher percentage of village pupils enter advanced 
schools. Girls of both groups excel boys in this respect. 
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Character education is suffering at the hands of its friends. 
The new interest which has recently arisen in the field of charac- 
ter education is resulting in a flood of new “plans,” “organiza- 
tions,” and “methods” in this field which threaten to engulf us. 
Without doubt these various schemes are directed and sponsored 
by persons whose motives are sincere, but whose zeal, unfortu- 
nately, outweighs their knowledge. Investigation reveals the 
fact that few character-education plans in vogue today are able 
to stand up under the relentless scrutiny of the character-educa- 
tion specialist." | 

It is little short of pathetic to observe the genuine sincerity 
and naiveté with which the instigators of many of these plans 
publish them to the world. The chief equipment which many of 
these persons possess is a pious wish to engage in character build- 
ing and a group of children who cannot escape, let it be in public 
school, religious school, or club. These enthusiasts are delving 
into the problem of character education utterly oblivious to the 
importance of expert knowledge of the subject and totally 
unmindful of the extreme delicacy of the human mechanisms 
with which they are dealing. Perhaps the two greatest services 
which the character-education specialist could render at the pres- 
ent time would be, first, somehow to convince these overenthu- 
siastic persons that the development of character is a highly 
complicated process, to be conducted only under the direction of 
those who have been technically trained in the field and, second, 
to make available in nontechnical language to those who are 


? For a critical review of prevailing plans and methods of character education, see 
Hugh Hartshorne’s Character in Human Relations, Part I (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1932), XIV + 367 pages. 
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responsible for the training of children the approved principles 
upon which a sound character development should rest. 

All of us in the past have been guilty of teaching what we 
knew very little about. Next to the man who knows, we honor 
him who knows that he doesn’t know, while the most dangerous 
are those who know not, but know not that they know not. The 
writer hastens to state that our most profound students of charac- 
ter education quite willingly place themselves in the category of 
those who know not but know that they know not. Nevertheless, 
a sufficient body of experimental data have been accumulated in 
recent years to justify us in asserting in all humility that there 
are certain principles relating to the field of character develop- 
ment about which we are fairly certain and which are supported 
by a reasonable amount of objective evidence. It is to the discus- 
sion of these data that this paper is devoted. 

There are certain conceptions of character education which 
are current today that are not in accord with our present knowl- 
edge of character development. The first of these erroneous con- 
ceptions which will be discussed is that talking to children about 
character development will result in character growth. 

Talking to children about conduct has become an obsession 
with most people who deal with children. Words, words, words 
have become a cheap substitute for sound methods of character 
training. The mother admonishes her child to love the right and | 
abhor the wrong; the minister exhorts his flock to live the good © 
life; the Sunday school teacher gathers about her a wiggling 
group of human dynamos and talks to them in a vain and mis- 
guided effort to direct their lives along approved lines, while 
school teachers and principals lecture children em masse upon 
the value of right conduct. Talking to children, or better, talking 
with them is not in itself to be condemned entirely. It may pave 
the way for action, but the fatal flaw in the “word process” of 
character training lies in the fact that the temptation is well-nigh 
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universal to depend exclusively upon words to guide conduct 
rather than upon the action which should follow words. If no 
immediate opportunity to act follows our words, then our words 
are sterile. Human beings are so constituted that when a desire 
to act is not satisfied, the act takes place in the imagination. The 
individual soon finds this a satisfying substitute for action. 
Hartshorne believes that even the story, taken by itself, prob- 
ably does more harm than good in character education, since it 
encourages one’s propensity “to indulge his imagination at the 
expense of his conduct.”” Here it is that daydreaming with all 
of its demoralizing consequences may have its origin. 
Probably the greatest single misfortune that has befallen our 
whole educational system is the widespread worship of words as 
a substitute for teaching. The belief that we can educate children 
by talking to them is deeply entrenched in the minds of teachers 
everywhere. In spite of the overwhelming evidence of the inade- 
quacy of mere words in teaching, we have yet to learn that it is 
not what the teacher says but what the child does that educates 
him. Teaching consists in causing others to learn and learning is 
-reacting. How greatly this point of view would reduce the num- 
ber of real teachers we can only contemplate, 


But this I plainly see, 
That if talking were teaching 
We all would pedagogues be. 


Applying the above principles of character education, we 
know that childsen may be taught to recite certain words about 
conduct with no accompanying change in overt behavior. Objec- 
tive evidence is not lacking to establish the fact that but slight 
correlation exists between moral knowledge and character. 
Hightower® has shown that the correlation between Biblical 
knowledge and moral conduct is practically zero and in some 


* OP. cit., p. 13. 
*P. R. Hightower, Biblical Information in Relation to Character and Conduct. 
University of Iowa Studies in Character, Vol. III, No. 2, Iowa City, Ia. 


—— 
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cases it is negative, while Hartshorne and May* quote experi- 
ments showing that classes which have been given an intensive 
course in the study of honesty were no more honest at the close 
of the course than before, and no more honest than the control 
group which had not taken the course. The Ten Commandments 
have been studied for thirty centuries and have been memorized 
by millions, yet he would be a brave soul, indeed, who would 
ask us to believe that this knowledge has yielded returns in 
improved moral conduct. Teaching character by precept has been 
outlawed both by the psychological laws of learning and by our 
actual experience, yet how reluctant we are to give it up! 

Out of the attempt to teach character development by words 
has come the use of character codes. If the point of view pre- 
viously expressed is sound we are in a position to challenge the 
so-called code method of character education. The basic idea of 
the code method seems to be that the learning of the words com- 
prising the code will somehow be translated into good conduct. 
It is argued that the code, when memorized, creates a desirable 
attitude towards certain phases of conduct which forms the basis 
of character. No such results have been established experi- 
mentally. Moreover, attitudes imposed from without have the 
general effect of all propaganda; namely, a tendency to degrade 
personality.” Healthy attitudes grow only out of experiences 
, and cannot be safely imposed from without. The only healthy 
/ attitudes are those which are the product of the child’s life con- 
tacts with school, home, and playgroup. 

A further objection to conduct codes, including conduct slo- 
gans, lies in their extremely generalized nature. Brevity seems 
to be a characteristic of all codes, whereas it is held by students 
of character education that the characteristics of desirable conduct 


‘Hugh Hartshorne and Mark A. May, Studies in Deceit. Book I of Character Edu- 
cation Inquiry, Studies in the Nature of Character (New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1928), pp. 368-371. 

* Hugh Hartshorne, “How Can Ethical Attitudes be Taught?” Proceedings of the 
Midwest Conference of the Chicago Association for Child Study and Parent Educa- 


tion, 1932, p. 7. 
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in any field cannot be encompassed in a single word or phrase, 
The attempt to do so is sadly misleading and tends to distort the 
very nature of character development. Dewey says in this con- 
nection, “Moral and legal schemes that attempt the impossible 
in the way of definite formulation compensate for explicit strict- 
ness in some lines by implicit looseness in others. The only truly 
severe code is the one which foregoes codification, throwing 
responsibility for judging each case upon the agent concerned, 
imposing upon them the burden of discovery and adaptation.”® 
It may be said also that the acceptance of the code by the indi- 
vidual usually involves a definite and all-inclusive promise to 
obey the code. There is no doubt in the mind of the psychologist 
of the demoralizing effect upon character of unfulfilled prom-| 
ises and broken oaths. The oath, “upon my honor,” when repeat- 
edly broken, as it necessarily must be because boys are human, 
can result in nothing less than a weakening of moral character. 
In one of the widely used character codes the child is confronted 
by no less than forty definite promises, each beginning with the 
words “I will.” 

Closely associated with the character code is the trait method 
of developing character. In fact, the two are practically insepa- 
rable. The code sets up the objective to be attained while its 
attainment is secured by developing the particular traift with 
which it is associated. Here we meet intrenched tradition in all its 
glory. Belief in character traits has been the religion of moral 
teachers throughout all generations. The trait method of charac- 
ter education is all but universal today—in public school, relig- 
ious school, and in boys’ and girls’ clubs. It will die hard for there 
is something so satisfying in the definiteness of purpose which it 
is sO easy to express in the naming of the specific traits to be 
developed. What is so simple as to lay our plans to implant in 
the child those traits of honesty, courtesy, dependability, codp- 


* John Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct (New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 1922), p. 103. 
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eration, and all the rest? When the process has been completed, 
we have developed a being who possesses sterling character! 
Hartshorne and May, although not the first to challenge the 
validity of the trait method of character development, were the 
first to establish\objectively the principle of the specificity of 
conduct. Their findings give little comfort to the proponents of 
the trait theory. No evidence was found by these authors to indi- 


cate that consistency of cee in children beyond that 


attributable to chance. In other words, children do not develop 
traits of character but habits of conduct, with little carry-over 
from one situation to another. To assume that conduct in a spe- 
cific situation is the result of a trait which the actor possesses is 
to plunge us at once into a psychological absurdity. “Trait” is a 
name used to indicate the degree of consistency of conduct and 
is consequently the end product. It should in no sense be used to 
explain the cause of conduct. To assume that a trait exists as an 
entity from which flows conduct, good or bad, is but a belief in 
magic. To endeavor to implant the trait of honesty so that chil- 
dren will be honest, or the trait of courtesy in order to make 
them courteous is a hopeless mixture of cause and effect. The 
thermometer does not regulate the temperature nor does the 
crowing of the cock cause the sun to rise. 

The theory of the transfer of training has been well under- 
stood by educators for many years but we have balked when it 
came to applying this knowledge to character education. Yet we 
are in possession of a sufficient body of experimental data today 
upon which we may state with a considerable degree of certainty 
that conduct is a function of the specific situation which confronts 
the actor and not a consequence of general training. If conduct 
situations possess common elements, then learning to function 
in one will influence conduct in the other, but let the common 
elements be wanting, as they usually are, and no prediction can 
be made from one situation to another. 





ieee 
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Even though we agree that character traits are end products of 
character development, we shall still regard the conscious 
attempt to develop them as undesirable. In the first place, it is 
largely a waste of time to teach children that certain character 
traits are desirable. 

“Every youngster of school age knows that he is supposed to 
be honest rather than to steal, that he is supposed to be polite 
rather than rude, that he is supposed to codperate rather than be 
selfish, and so on. The trouble all comes in the application. It is 
not teaching a child anything new to teach him such a code of 
standards. What he needs is help in seeing the implications of 
such matters for daily living.”’ What is needed is that children 
should learn how to meet specific situations and how to achieve 
specific responses, rather than to memorize conduct codes or to 
strive to attain certain abstract traits. 

Moreover, the common list of “character traits” are not in 
themselves virtues, as has been shown by other writers on this 
subject. They may even becomes vices since the process of devel- 
oping the trait often creates the tendency to overdevelop it. The 
overdevelopment of courtesy is exemplified in the historic inci- 
dent of a certain young gallant who placed his velvet cloak in a 
mud puddle so that the queen might cross the puddle instead of 
walking around, and the overdevelopment of honesty, in another 
incident no less historic, of a future president of the United 
States, walking two miles (or was it five?), upon a dark and 
stormy night to return two cents in change taken by mistake from 
a widowed lady. And we shall always be able to refer to that 
classic example of moronic obedience of the boy who stood on the 
burning deck. 

Furthermore, traits are not in themselves virtues because in 
the process of their development they often lose their moral sig- 
nificance. Trustworthiness, loyalty, obedience, helpfulness, and 
bravery are qualities as necessary to the successful gangster as to 


* Tenth Yearbook, Department of Superintendence, National Education Association, 
Pp. 47. 
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the boy scout. Thus it comes about that one may seek to develop 
many of the so-called valuable traits without in any way associat- 
ing them with moral conduct and hence be no further along the 
road to the achievement of real character than before.*® 

This entire discussion brings us face to face with the much 
discussed question of direct moral instruction. It is difficult to 
see how a system of character education based upon words, codes, 
and traits can avoid being emphatically a direct method of charac- 
ter education. There are sound objections to the direct method 
and the tendency of present-day students seems to be distinctly 
away from it. Children may easily be led to form the habit of 
introspection and, as a consequence, withdraw within themselves, 
much to the detriment of their mental health. The old type of 
direct religious instruction has no doubt been responsible for an 
unmeasured amount of juvenile morbidity. The writer has dis- 
cussed this problem in a previous article.° 

Moreover, one of the grave difficulties in direct moral instruc- 
tion is the tendency, especially among adolescents, to assume a 
contemptuous attitude towards a formal program of moral train- 
ing. This is perhaps one of the important reasons for the decided 
falling off of Sunday school attendance as children emerge into 
adolescence. 

The foregoing criticisms of prevailing methods of character 
education are based on the researches (but in some cases upon 
the opinion only) of recognized specialists in character education. 
It is the hope of the writer that these criticisms may result in 
bringing these methods under even more careful scrutiny, to the 
end that unsound methods of character education may be aban- 
doned. It is time that we should cease toying with so vital a 
problem as character education and that we should strive with all 
earnestness to develop procedures that are psychologically and 
sociologically sound. 


*For an admirable presentation of the case against the trait method of character 
training, see the Tenth Yearbook, Department of Superintendence, National Educa- 
tion Association, pp. 44-50. 

*“Adolescent Religion in Relation to Mental Hygiene,” Religious Education, 
XXVII (November 1932), 811-17. 








MEASUREMENT OF ATTITUDE CHANGES 
DURING AN INTRODUCTORY COURSE 
IN COLLEGE SOCIOLOGY 
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The recognition that other than the factual or informational 
outcomes of instruction can be measured has been growing 
among educators during the past decade or two. It has come to 
be recognized that the acquisition of factual knowledge is most 
significantly evidenced by changes in attitudes and modes of con- 
duct. While objective measurement of overt conduct encounters 
many difficulties, attitudes have of late been measured with rea- 
sonably high efficiency. 

This article reports an investigation of attitude changes during 
a one-semester course in college sociology. Two sections of the 
University of Arkansas introductory course in sociology were the 
basis for the investigation during the first semester of 1931- 
1932. A 75-item test requiring student reactions to statements 
dealing with problems to be taken up during the course was pre- 
pared by the authors and filled out by the students at the begin- 
ning of the semester and again at the conclusion of the course. 
The following directions show the method by which the students 
indicated their attitudes towards the statements of the reaction 
test. 


Directions: Indicate your opinion about each of the statements given 
below by drawing a circle around one of the numbers in the margin. 
The meaning of the numbers is as follows: 

C2) +1 o —1 —2 If you feel that the statement is utterly and 
unqualifiably true, so that no one who had 
a fairly good understanding of the subject 
could sincerely and honestly believe it false 

+3 G1) Oo —1 —2 If you feel that it is probably true or true in 
large degree 
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+2 +1@)—1 —z2 If you feel that it is quite undecided, an open 
question, or one upon which you are not 
ready to express an opinion 

+2 +1 oC1)—2 If you feel that it is probably false or false in 
large degree 

+2 +10 —1 C2) If you feel that the statement is utterly and 
unqualifiably false, so that no one who had a 
fairly good understanding of the subject 
could sincerely and honestly believe it true 


The number and percentage of students in agreement and dis- 
agreement with each statement were computed for both initial 
and final responses. For this purpose, ++ 2 and ++ 1 responses were 
taken to indicate agreement and —2 and —1I responses to repre- 
sent disagreement. For 72 of the 75 items the responses obtained 
ranged from +-2 to —2. Reactions to only three items, there- 
fore, were restricted to four of the five possible types of response. 
Further evidence to show the controversial nature of the items 
and to illustrate that real differences of opinion existed was 
obtained from the size of the minority groups responding to each 
item. Agreement or disagreement was expressed by a group 
numbering less than eight per cent of all students for only seven 
of the 75 items. 

A few items representative of those for which the greatest 
change from initial to final attitude occurred are given below. 


Percentages 
Item Response Initial Final 

Civilization may become so complex that it 
will break of its own weight. Agree 27. «458 


Man’s dependence upon religion is the result 

of a fear of the unknown—powers of the 

universe, what follows death, etc. Agree 69 QI 
Immigration of oriental races into the United 

States should be permitted on the same basis 

as immigration of Europeans. Disagree 63 82 
Sterilization of the feeble-minded and other 


i 


it 
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Percentages 
Item Response Initial Final 
types of mental defectives should be required 
by law. Agree 79 ~=«98 
Administration of justice is impartial and fair 
to all classes. Disagree 78 95 
The dissemination of knowledge concerning 
birth control should be encouraged. Agree 7° CU 


A comparison of initial and final opinions for the type of 
response—agree or disagree—on which the greater change 
occurred showed a median change of 8.9 per cent. A similar com- 
parison for the most popular response on the initial expression of 
attitude showed a median change of 7.4 per cent. These facts 
indicate that the change in point of view during the progress of 
the course was at least not a negligible one. 

Table I presents evidence concerning the reliability of the 
difference between initial and final responses for three different 
types of attitude measures. The method of deriving each type of 
measure is shown below. 

1. Undecided response—number of 0 responses given by each 
student 

2. Extreme responses—number of +-2 and —2 responses 
given by each student. 

3. Radicalism-conservatism—a weighted score (derived by 
weighting the five types of possible responses +2, +1, 0, —1, 
and —2, reading from left to right in the directions given above) 
based on the 55 items agreed upon by five qualified judges as 
being those for which extreme responses indicated a definitely 
radical or conservative attitude.’ 

The differences between initial and final responses are shown 
in Table I in terms of the probable errors of the differences 


*For this measure, responses tending towards radicalism were assigned positive 
weightings and responses tending towards conservatism were assigned negative 
weightings, in harmony with the opinions of the five judges. The fact that the + 2 
response was the conservative point of view on some items and the radical point of 
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between mean scores. A difference more than four times its prob- 
able error is an indication of a real or significant difference 
between the two comparable measures. 


TABLE | 


Differences Between Initial and Final Mean Scores Based on 
Several Measures of Attitude 





DIFF. 

ATTITUDE INITIAL (N — 60) FINAL (N i 60) 1 se 2 P. E. 

MEASURE MEAN §.D. MEAN S$.D. ovirF.** diff. diff. 

Undecided response 13-73 6.76 10.50 5-79 —3-23 0.78 4.14 

Extreme response 31.80 10.38 35.20 12.84 3-40 1.44 2.36 
Radicalism- 

conservatism* —89 $340". 2.45) tag S4a Gees 3.57 


*Negative scores tend towards conservatism; positive scores towards radicalism. 
**Positive differences show a gain in mean score for the final measure over the initial 
measure; negative differences show a loss. 

Mean scores on undecided responses of 13.73 and 10.50 for 
the initial and final attitudes differ by 4.14 times the probable 
error of the difference. This fact indicates that a definite decrease 
in indecision occurred during the progress of the course. Al- 
though the number of extreme responses was greater for the 
final expression, the difference of 3.40 between initial and final 
mean scores was only 2.36 times its probable error. This figure 
suggests a probable change towards more definite conclusions in 
the final expression of attitude. The reciprocal nature of these 
two measures is shown by the above findings, for great indecision 
is apparently accompanied by slight use of decisive or extreme 
responses and a relatively slight degree of indecision by greater 
use of decisive responses. 

The change in the direction of more radical responses at the 
end of the course is shown by the mean scores of —3.17 and 2.25 
for the initial and final responses on the measure of radicalism- 


view on others made this scoring modification necessary. The judges were allowed 
to exercise their own judgment in defining a radical and a conservative point of 
view, although liberal and reactionary were suggested in further explanation of 
those terms. 
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conservatism. The difference between these mean scores is 3.57 
times its probable error, which indicates that the chances of a 
significant difference are 99 in 100.” Here again the evidence 
indicates a probable relationship between two of the attitude 
measures. The increase in the use of extreme responses parallels 
a tendency towards greater liberalism, which suggests the proba- 
bility that decisiveness of attitude is directly related to tenden- 
cies towards liberalism. 

Kornhauser,* who dealt with attitude changes during a three- 
term.course in economics at the University of Chicago, obtained 
results differing from the above in some respects. While agree- 
ment is found with respect to a decrease in undecided responses 
and a tendency towards greater liberalism, Kornhauser’s find- 
ings for extreme responses differ from those of the present 
study. He reported a significant decrease in the use of extreme 
responses, while the findings of the present study, although not 
significant, are definitely in the opposite direction. It is true, of 
course, that differences between the items and the methods of 
stating them might account for this lack of agreement in the 
findings of the two studies. 

Sex differences for both initial and final responses are shown 
by the data in Table II. The differences between mean scores 
obtained by the men and women show consistency in the direc- 
tion of differences for comparable initial and final measures. The 
mean scores further indicate that the men were less undecided, 
expressed their attitudes by fewer extreme responses, and tended 
to be less conservative than was true of the women. It appears, 
therefore, that the women indicated their attitudes by more 
extreme responses on some items and yet showed greater inde- 
cision on others than did the men. The reliability of these dif- 


*H. E. Garrett, Statistics in Psychology and Education (New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1926), p. 93. 

* Arthur W. Kornhauser, “CM&inges in the Information and Attitudes of Students 
in an Economics Course,” Journal of Educational Research, XXII (November 
1930), 288-98. 
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ferences is somewhat in doubt, because of the fact that too few 
cases are available to validate the application of the more refined 
statistical technique used in Table I. 


Taste II 


Sex Differences on Several Measures of Attitude for Initial and 
Final Responses 


COEFFICIENT OF 
TYPE OF MEN (N=35) WOMEN (N=25) VARIABILITY** 


MEASURE TEST MEAN S.D. MEAN S.D. DIFF.* MEN WOMEN 
Undecided Initial 12.21 6.81 15.86 6.92 3.65 55.8 43-6 

response Final q.00 Git 85.42 6.2% =2.49 " Gia 46.4 
Extreme Initial 31.54 11.21 32.16 9.08 0.62 35.5 28.2 

response Final 33.77 12.63 37.20 12.87 —3.43 37-4 34.6 
Radicalism- Initial -2.43 12.71 —4.20 13.76 1.77 36.8 42.0 

conserv- 

atism Final Z43 10:32 2.00 12.96 0.43 26.1 37.0 








*Positive differences indicate higher mean scores for the men; negative differences 
indicate higher mean scores for the women. 

**T he coefficients of variability for the radicalism-conservatism measure were com- 
puted from mean scores transmuted so that the zero point, instead of occurring near 
the center of the distribution of scores, was arbitrarily set at the lowest score of the 
series. The S. D, remains unaffected by such transmutation, and the V, being a rela- 
tive and not an absolute measure, may be considered valid for the comparisons made. 


The coefficients of variability* listed in the last two columns 
indicate the relative dispersion or variability of the attitude 
scores for the men and women. For undecided responses and 
extreme responses, the variability shown by the scores of the men 
is the greater. However, the women show considerably greater 
variability on the radicalism-conservatism scores. This fact indi- 
cates the probability that, although the men were less conserva- 
tive, the women tended to distribute themselves more widely 
over the radicalism-conservatism scale. 

Coefficients of correlation were also computed between both 
initial and final scores for the three measures and final semester 
marks in the course. The coefficients were, on the whole, indica- 
tive of relatively slight degrees of relationships, as the range 
*Garrett, of. cit., p. 41. 
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from —.24 to .29 shows. Relationships between final responses 
and semester marks were closer than those based on initial 
responses. The correlation coefficients are also lacking in com- 
plete reliability, so tentative conclusions only can be drawn. 
Scholastic success in sociology tends to be inversely related to 
indecision of attitude (—.24 = .08), and to be directly related 
to decision of attitude (.29 = .08), and to a tendency towards a 
radical or liberal point of view (.25 = .08). 

The above results are in harmony with those of Kornhauser," 
who found low coefficients and only slight consistency of rela- 
tionships among some fifty coefficients obtained from combina- 
tions of such variables as attitude scores, scholarship ratings, and 
scores on both intelligence and achievement tests. Allport® 
reports a correlation coefficient of .21 between radicalism and 
college grades, a result tending to substantiate the “r” of .25 = 
.08 obtained for that relationship in this study. 

Table III presents data concerning the significance of differ- 


Taste III 


Differences in Radicalism-Conservatism Between Initial and Final 
Mean Scores for Items Grouped According to an Arbitrary 
Subject Classification 





NUMBER DIFF. 

OF RE- INITIAL FINAL PE. P.E. 

CLASSIFICATION ITEMS SPONSES MEAN §&.D. MEAN 5S.D. DIFF. diff. diff. 
Criminology 4 236 0.33 1.59 0.47 1.64 0.14 0.10 1.40 
Governmental policies 9 §21 0.21 1.24 0.22 1.26 0.01 0.05 0.20 
Industry 3 176 0.32 1.22 0.32 1.20 0.00 0.09 0.00 
Marriage, the family 8 473. 0.20 1.52 0.38 1.67 0.18 0.07 2.57 
Modern institutions 8 468 0.15 1.35 0.06 1.40 0.21 0.06 3.50 

Race problems 8 478 0.78 1.29 —0.92 1.23 -0.14 0.05 2.80* 
Religion 7 401 0.05 1.44 0.19 1.49 0.24 0.07 3.43 


Trends of civilization 8 475 0.16 1.49 0.03 1.58 0.19 0.07 2.71 
*Indicates tendency towards greater conservatism; all others, excepting that for 
industry, tend towards less conservative points of view. 


° Kornhauser, of. cit. 
*G. W. Allport, “The Composition of Political Attitudes,” American Journal of 


Sociology, XXXV (September 1929), 220-38. 
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ences between initial and final responses to test items grouped 
according to an arbitrary subject classification. The changes on 
the radicalism-conservatism scale are evaluated in terms of the 
- probable errors of the differences. The radical end of the scale 
is designated by positive values and the conservative end by 
negative values. 

The data of Table III show no differences of unquestionable 
reliability. Differences divided by their probable errors yield 
quotients of 3.50 and 3.43 for items dealing with modern insti- 
tutions and religion, respectively. The chances of significance for 
these differences are both 99 out of 100. With the exception of 
items dealing with race problems and those concerning industry, 
all changes are in the direction of a less conservative final attitude. 

For items dealing with race problems, the quotient of 2.80 for 
the difference between mean scores and its probable error indi- 
cates 97 chances in 100 of a tendency towards greater conserva- 
tism. Although a greater tendency towards conservatism would 
normally be expected on this issue in Southern institutions, only 
half of the items in this group dealt with problems concerning 
the Negro. It is not clear, furthermore, why the initial to final 
change should be in the direction of still greater conservatism 
on this issue. 

The results of the above table are preponderantly in the direc- 
tion of a less conservative attitude at the end of the course than 
at its beginning, although no single change of attitude shows 
complete significance. Furthermore, these results are completely 
in harmony with those shown for the radicalism-conservatism 
measure in Table I. There is considerable evidence to justify the 
belief not only that tendencies towards liberalism developed 
during the progress of the course, but also that these liberalizing 
tendencies pertained more definitely to certain problems of ‘a 
sociological nature than to others. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


An attitude-reaction test consisting of 75 items of a sociologi- 
cal nature was given to 60 University of Arkansas students in the 
introductory sociology course both at the start and close of the 
first semester, 1931-1932. The following summary indicates the 
nature of the most important findings. 

That the test was made up largely of controversial items is 
shown by the fact that real differences of student opinion existed 
both for initial and final responses. A significant decrease in inde- 
cision of response was accompanied by a strong but not reliable 
tendency towards greater decisiveness of final responses. Chances 
numbering 99 out of 100 show the probability of a final attitude 
less conservative than the initial expression. 

A correlation coefficient between scholastic success in sociology 
and radicalism-conservatism scores, although not wholly relia- 
ble, indicates that liberalism may be slightly related to scholastic 
success. Scholastic success is inversely related to indecision of 
attitude, but the coefficients are not wholly reliable for either the 
initial or the final comparison. 

Classification of the items selected by five judges to be those 
involving questions of radicalism-conservatism into eight arbi- 
trary subject groups yielded no differences of statistical relia- 
bility between initial and final responses. Greatest tendencies 
towards a less conservative final attitude were found for items 
relating to modern institutions and religion, while for race prob- 
lems the tendency was towards greater conservatism. 

The degree to which liberalizing the point of view of students 
in sociology is considered a logical objective of such a course will 
determine the significance of attitude studies of this nature. It 
may be that attitude measures will one day be perfected and 
validated to the point that they will become an integral part of 
testing in the social sciences. 
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The Intelligent Man’s Review of Europe Today, by G. D. H. 
Cote anp Marcaret Core. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 


1933, 624 pages. 

This book is concerned primarily with the political, economic, and 
social developments in postwar Europe. To the American reader who 
has been so deeply engrossed in the rapidly changing situation in his own 
country that he has failed to see its relationship to the international situa- 
tion, this book offers a splendid opportunity to gain a broader if not a 
more hopeful outlook. Eventually we must approve or disapprove current 
efforts looking towards recovery in the United States in the light of more 
defensible criteria than confidence or lack of confidence in the President. 
The recovery efforts of our European neighbors, some of which are 
being duplicated in our own country, deserve careful study. We talk 
glibly of Socialism, Fascism, Communism, controlled inflation, and many 
other panaceas for our troubled times. Europe has tried them all. 


What Everybody Wants to Know About Money, planned and 
edited by G. D. H. Cote. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1933, 


435 pages. 

It is high praise indeed to state that this book almost lives up to its title. 
Mr. Cole and the nine economists from Oxford who collaborated with 
him have presented a splendid treatment of money, banking, credit, debt, 
international finance, inflation and the gold standard, and the relationship 
of all these to world economic problems. The writers have tried to present 
their subjects in such a way as to be comprehensible to the educated reader 
who is not a specialist in economics, and at the same time to avoid super- 
ficiality. A fundamental point of view throughout is that there are many 
factors other than the monetary factor which are essential to restoration 
or maintenance of economic stability. 


Social Reconstruction, by HaroLp Rucc AnD Marion KRUEGER. 
New York: The John Day Company, 1933, 140 pages. 


This book is a study guide for group and class discussion. The purpose 
of the book is “to help focus thought upon the insistent current problems 
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of social reconstruction.” ‘These are introductory sections dealing with the 
first and second industrial revolutions, with experiments with individual- 
ism in business and government in the industrial countries, and consid- 
ering the question as to whether we are now at the end of an epoch. The 
principal section is concerned with plans for the reconstruction of the 
economic-social systems. ‘The last section considers the problems of edu- 
cation and consent in a democratic society. There are excellent selected 
reading lists accompanying all sections. This book is recommended as a 
guide to the study of current social and economical problems by individ- 
uals or groups. 


Technique of Social Investigation, by C. LuTHER Fry. New 

York: Harper and Brothers, 1934, 315 pages. 

Were the supplementary phrase, “A Primer,” attached to the title, this 
book would be correctly described. ‘This does not imply a criticism of the 
content but rather only of its somewhat misleading title. For one who has 
had no experience in research in the social sciences and who desires a 
simple, nonstatistical guidebook, this volume will be of genuine value. It is 
direct (written in the second person), well organized, and the points are 
illustrated by brief descriptions of researches to show both strength and 
weakness of different procedures. 


A Social Basis of Education, by Haroun S. Tutte. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1934, 10 ++ 589 pages. 
The aim of the author is to stimulate among educators, in school and 

out, a fuller realization that “the service of sociology to education will not 

be fully realized until, in the judgments, the habits, and the attitudes of 
every teacher and every parent, the significance of the social aspects of 
education holds an equal place with those of its individual aspects.” 

The author has approached his problem largely from a philosophical 
point of view, and has drawn profusely from other writers both critical 
of and supporting his own position. His analysis of the educative junction 
of nonschool agencies and their relationship to the school is clearly pre- 
sented and forcefully written. A careful reading of this book will convince 


the reader that the author has fully achieved. his purpose. 
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